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ABSTRACT 

The booklet exaaines issues involved in the physical 
battering, sexual aisuse, or eaotional maltreataent of adolescents. 
The nature and extent o£ physical abuse, eaotional abuse, and sexual 
abuse are briefly addressed, as are possible consequences/ including 
withdrawal, nistrust, and suicide. Signs of abuse are linked to 
physical characteristics (such as hunger and uncleaaliness) and 
school behavior (including verbal and physical aggression). Teachers 
are urged to follow guidelines on reporting and to becosie aware of 
helpful cosBsunity resources. Avenues of approaching the youth are 
discussed, as are ways to deal with tehavior probl«BS. Also 
encouraged are providing success and praise, sharing inforiaation, 
holding classrooa discussions, and talking with parents. School 
systeas should review the reporting systea, provide staff training, 
offer prograas fcr youth, and work with parents. (CL) 
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Over the jears, Bojs Town has provided a haven 
for hundreds of "social orphans" — abused 
nd ne^eM adolescents. Here, t^ey receive smotiona 
echicational spiritual, and physical care. 
Thousands of other ahusad youtii In this nation, 
however, receive little or no help at all; 
many are never even identified. f 

To be of service to more of these adolescents. 
Boys Town has prepared this booklet for schools and 
their staffs. I trust that as teachers 
and counselors, using the booklet as an aid, 
iiscGver ahUMd and ne^eoted youn^rs among their 
students, they will give these youth the special 
care they so desperately need. 




' Rev. Robert P. Hupp 

Kiecutiye Dtrectcr 
Father Flanagan s Boys" Home 



Ubuse— the word brings to mind ima(^ of battered 
Infants and ragged, hufHjry childran. But 
adolescents are abused too. A 1981 government- 
funded study estimated that almost half of the 650,000 
ctiildren abused and neglected ^rly are 12 years of age or 
otd9f . Three^uarters of th^se «lolescents am never repeated 
or referred to a child fMOtMthre Mrvlces ^jency for help. 

Adolescent abuse— the physical battering, sexual misuse, or 
emotional maltreatment of youth— has been a hidden 
trag^ for several reasons. Adolescents, t>eing older arKi 
smarter, may hide or explain away tmiises caused by 
physical abuse. The scars from emoti<H)ai rN>giect or sexual 
abuse may not be easily rawiogntzMj as such. And most im- 
portantly, some abused adolMcents behave in alienating 
and provocative ways, making it difficult to view them as 
victims. 

Adolescent abuse shatters family relationships. Its effects 
also ripple through the school, community, and sc^lety. 
Abuse may influence youth to turn to delinquency, van- 
dalism, truancy, running away, sexual promiscuity or pro- 
stitution, alcohol and drug abuse, w wen suicide. 

in recent years, schooia haw beco.'^e Invol^ in the prob- 
lem of child abuse. They now are the most important source 
of abuse and neglect reports— schools Initiated 50% of the 
reports in one national study. Because the problems and 
needs of teenagers are different from those of children and 
because most cases of adoiescent abuse still go unreported, 
this booklet is designed to highlight these special problems 
and to suggest what sclH>ois and individual educators can 
do to help these troubled youth. 
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IlMPnblim 

AtXMjt half of all atMJsed Ktolescents, according to ona 
study, ware battled or nagi««ted as Infants, ami the 
maltraatment simply continued into adolescence. Abuse in 
tfMrse famiiias Is often blamed on social and economic 
stresses such as |Ki\«rty, unemployment, mailtai trmibim, or 
alcoholism. 

For the other half, howevr.., the abuse only begins when the 
child grows older. TN>m families come from ail economic 
levels— from the powtsX to the very wealthy. Adolescents, 
especially girls, are becoming sexually mature and are more 
often the reported victims of sexual abuse than are younger 
children. In other families, problems associated with raising 
an adolescent trigger physical or emotional abuse. In con- 
trast to Infants, the adoteacent may play a mcve active role 
in angering w fnistrating ttm parent wfw reacts atMJSing 
the teenager. Conflict ganeretMl when the youth stays out 
too late, runs off with the car. gets picked up by the poUcB, 
Of comes home drunk erupts into violence. 

Pliysical Abuse 

Studies have found that physical abuse of tx}ys declines as 
they get older, but increases with age for girls. Physical 
abuse happens more often in families where there is paren- 
tal alcoholism or drug use or wfwre physical assault is a 
regular approach to discipliiw. However, it scmietimes oc- 
curs in retativeiy m^^mai families when a parent suddenly 
can't handle some adolescent misbehavior and explodes 
with violence. 

"Kids can be provocative," says Dr. James Garbarino, a 
psychologist at Pennsylvania State Univereity. "The frustra- 
tion of being responsible for, but not realty being able to 
control or prevent, a teenagw's behavior plagues these 
parents. They argue, scream, and sucktonty the parent loses 
control and clobt>ere tfw child with something handy." 
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"I came home drunk," one teenager »Jmitted. "My dad 
started screaming at nne, i yelled back, my nntofn was in the 
mildle of it, and then whammo— he started slugging me." 

Emottonal Abuse 

For many adolescents, abuse is emotional rather than 
physical. tHit just as damaging. For example, a parent may 
refuse to support the teenager, locking him or her out of the 
house. A Washington, D.C., runaway house disco>«red that 
one-third of the adolescents in its program had been thrown 
out of their homes. 

Some teenagers are continually criticized, harassed, and 
humiliated their parents. Others are severely limited in 
their movements and activities^grounded for weeks and 
even months at a time. One teenager reported being con- 
fined to her bedroom for six ntonths. To eat or use the 
bathroom, she had to ask for her father's permission. 

Sexual Abuse 

Unfortunately, sexua! abuse— by a relative, parent, older sib- 
ling, or family acquaintance— is much more common than 
people beiieve. Accurate data are difficult to obtain, but ac- 
cording to One national survey, 1% of all children between 
the ages of 12 and 18 are victims of some form of sexual 
abuse, ranging from exhibitionism to intercourse. 
Adolescents are victims in 71% of all substantiated reports 
of sexual abuse. 

Some sexual abuse involves force or the threat of violence. 
All cases, however, represent a misuse of powei and the 
child s emotional attachment to the abuser. 

Consequences 

In cases of sexual abuse, the teenaged victim may react by 
becoming withdrawn, mistrustful of adults, or sometimes 
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suicidal. '1 tried to kill myself three or fcHir times/' said one 
adolescent. '*Ycu don't want to exist anymore.*' 

Some mistakenly feel guilty that they caused the abuse or 
did rtot object to it strongly enough in the t>eginning. Others 
may feel trapfwd into silence. According to another victim of 
sexua! abuse, '1 cmildn't tell anj^e. I was afraid would 
break up the family^my mother wouldn't love me, and my 
father would kill himself/' 

These adolescents may never feel safe in their own homes, 
dome take the first opportunity to leave by running away, 
moving out after graduation, or marrying early. 

ThccM auc^escents wfio have tmn physically abused may 
become extramsly aggressive themscfycs - violent with their 
pa-ents, i>uli zing with peers, loud and rude with teachers. 
They may us 3 such behavior to "test" other adults to see if 
t'ley wiM reaot as their abusing parents do. 

'hese adoldscents often t>egin compilir^ records of run-ins 
with schoc! authorities and the law. Such behavior tends to 
di^iuise thv fact that they have been abused. Many of them 
come in cont-^ct with the Juvenile Justice or social welfare 
systems as "offenders"— runaways, truants, delin- 
quents- lather than as "victims." As a result, only the 
youth s t>ehaviof, not the family abuse, is seen and treated 
as the problem. 

These children need help to break free of the web of abuse, 
psycho! jgicai damage, and self-destructive behavior in 
which t^iey tmcome entangled. Committed school personnel 
can maxe a difference in the lives of these adolescents by 
watching for the signs of abuse, helping suspected victims 
find available services, and most importantly, developing 
personal, helping reiationships with youths they suspect 
have been abused. 
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8i|iu of Abuse 

Abused adotescants can be difficult to Identify. Tttey may be 
silent and wittidrawn. Ttiey may make plausible excuses for 
injuries. Many may cover their hurt with belMfierent behavior 
that antagonizes anyone who comes too close. Finally, 
8<Hne nonabused youth may show tfie same kinds of 
behavior. However, some ou*ward or physical clues may In- 
dicate an adolescent is being abused or neglected and 
needs help. An abused teenager may: 

• Be bruised, scratched, or cut often and offer only 
vague explanations of "accidents." 

• Have an untreatcNi medical prc^tom. 

• Often bt? hungry or dirty. 

• Run away from home ref^tediy. 

• Often miss or be late for school. 

• Be frequently left alone at night or locked out of the 
house for long periods. 

• Be involved In alcohol or drug abuse. 

• Be unusually afraid of what a parent will do when he or 
she finds out about some misbehavior or mistake by 
the youth. 

• Arrive at school very early and leave late. 

• Have parents who refuse to become Involved in sch(K>i 
activities and do not respond to teachers' notes. 

Additionally, abused adolescents may have trouble with per- 
sonal relationships at school. Their parents may have been 
poor role models for such social skills as getting along with 
others, talking over differences, and compromising to solve 
problems. As a result, in school the youths may: 

• Be verbally and physically aggressive with others. 

• Have few friends or delinquent friends. 

• Have difficulty relating to or trusting adults. 

• "Test" others by re|9Cting their concern or friendship, 
provoking their anger, or displaying alienating tMhavior. 

• Show low self-esteem by being very withdrawn and 
lacking in social and intellectual seif-confidence or by 
t>elng braggardly and overly critical of others. 

O ■ 
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These signs may not necessarily indicate a youth is the vic- 
tim of abuse because they can occur for other reasons, but 
a frequent pattern of these behaviors should at least signal 
that the cause of the piobicm might be abuse and needs to 
be investigated. 

Vlttt Ton Can Do 

If you discover or suspect that an i^iesceni has been 
abused, you should first follow your school or district 
guidelines on reporting the case to the prof^r agency or 
authority. In deciding whether or not the evidence of abuse 
is strong enough to report the case, talk to your principal, 
superintendent, or school nurse. ^K^ause almost alt states 
require educat(^s to refx>rt suspected abuse cases, many 
schools have developed policies and procedures to deal with 
such silutttions. 

Your school may also have a list of community resources 
available to help the student and his or her family who 
should be encouraged to seek professional counseling, fam- 
ily therapy, or legal assistance if needed. Some communities 
have local chapters of national self*help organizations for 
abused adolescents. Daughters and Sons United (P. O. Box 
952, San Jose, California 95108) aids victims of sexual abuse 
and may have a chapter in your area. Parents Anonymous 
^22330 Hawthorne Blvd., Suite 208, Torrance, California 
90505) an organization of parents who have abused their 
children, sometimes runs pr<Hjrams for youths. The local 
mental health center or child protective services agency may 
know of other services for abused adolescents in your 
community. 

Although many abused youths have been helped by profes- 
sional services, the support of other informal, personal rela- 
tionships may be just as vital to such an adolescent. Having 
someone— a friend, teacher, coach, counselor, friend's 
parent— with whom the youth can feel acce< led and can 
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"practice being likeable" can t^ip an abused teenager 
become an emotionally bealthy mlult. according to Dr. 
Robert Friedman of the Florida Mental Health Institute. Also 
helpful is having a hobby, playing a sport, or holding a Job 
where the adolescent can succeed and win approval for a 
socially appropriate achievement. 

"it is the kids who fail at school, who don't have friends, 
who aren't really interested In anything that we worry 
about," says Dr. Friedman. 

As an educator, you may tm able to help an adolescent you 
know or suspect is being abused in one or more of the 
following ways. 

Approaching the Youth 

M always thought there was something wrang with me,*' 
said a girl who had been atiused twr parents, *'and that 
made it hard to get close to (mople. I didn't think i was good 
enough* I found it hard to communicate with them and show 
my real feelings/* 

It may take some perseverance to reach a youth who finds it 
difficult to discuss problems with others or whose ag- 
gressive behavior discourages your approach. Therefore, you 
might look for moments wfwn the teenas^r is relaxed and 
receptive to your invitation to talk. This might come more 
naturally following an athletic practice if you are a coach or 
an extracurricular activity that you supervise than during 
classroom hours. 

Approach the adolescent in an open, nonjudgmental way. He 
or she needs to be reassurcKl that it is acceptable to discuss 
feelings; perhaps you can share some of yours. If the stu- 
dent is willing to taik» you can help tiw youth pinpoint family 
or school problems and their causes. Encourage ttm youth 
to come up with a numt)er of possible solutions to tfw prob* 
tern and to choose one to act upon. Then demonstrate that 
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you care about the outcome tiy checking to see if the stu- 
dent ha? fotiowed through on the ccmimitment. 



Dealing with Behavior Problems 

You can enccnjrage ap(Mt>priate behavicw in the youth by 
demonstrating it in the way you ^t— explain how you feel at 
times when students are rude, inconsicterate, or when they 
listen and cooperate. Show them now to handle criticism ap- 
propriately. Demonstrate that anger, hurt, or frustration can 
be dealt with positively by keeping your temf^r, settlnp 
limits on behavio , and enforcing rules calmly and 
consistently. 

Avoid being manipulated into rejecting the youth. If he or 
she is provocative, you do rot have to condone or put up 
with it. ignore it, or come back to the student at another 
time to show you don't like the youth's aggressiveness but 
stili want to be a friend. Find some positive qualities, 
however small, to focus on when you interact with him or 
her. 



Providing Success and Praise 

Abuse erodes an adolescent's self-esteem. Success in 
sch<K)l, in a sport, or on the job may help restore it. You can 
play a part by watching for and praising a youth's 
achievements such as compioting an assignment, doing well 
on a test, assisting a classmate, volunteering for a task, or 
contributing to an extracurricular activity, if these oppor- 
tunities do not occur often enough naturally, you might 
design special tasks or assignments that offer the youth a 
chance to accomplish them and receive appropriate praise. 
As the youth grows in confidence, the assignments can 
t>ecome more challenging. 
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Sharing lofomaaoD 

Your time with any partlcuiar student is limited; you may see 
a troubled youth for only an hour each day in a class of 
otfw students. TfmmtwB, sharing inl<mvatlon, exchanging 
i<toas, af^ agroeing cm ccmsistent nrattods of ctoaiif^ with 
the student with other teachers create a network of support 
for both you and the abused mtolMcent. Ychi may also 
discover that another staff member— a coach, activity super- 
visor, Hbrarian. etc.— shares an interest, talent, or rapport 
with the student and can more easily be the ^>ecial mentor 
he or she needs. 

Holding Classroom Discussions 

Where appropriate, you can show films, assign readings, 
and lead class discussions on handling feelings, coping 
with family problems, and understanding abuse and 
violence. These may allow a victim to think talk ^>out 
abuse in a nonthreatening atmospl^e or may suggest 
courses of action no! recogn!^ tefore by the youth. 

A discussion of abuse may also alert oth»r students to 
previously unsuspected victims among them. An abused 
adolescent might find talking to a classmate the easiest 
first step to take In seeking help. Therefore, students should 
tw informed at>out school and ccmimunity services and 
should know that you are available to listen and help. 

Talking with Farents 

Without confroriting parents over Itm issue of abuse, you 
can use regularly scheduled parent conferences to discuss 
how they might contribute to the student's academic perfop 
mance and school t>ehavior. Suggest to them appropriate 
ways to respond to their son's or daughter's achievements 
and failures. Explain Ik>w agreements t>etween parent and 
teenager can be negotiated that call for the youth to fulfill 
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certain school and homo responsibilities with the parent pro- 
viding rewards or privileges only as the taslts are completed. 

Encourage parents to participate In school acthrities. This 
will help them to memt other families and to see N>w others 
handle adolescent and family troubles. If tho parents openly 
admit to having problems at home or asit tor advice, su^st 
tfrat tttey try new discipline techniques, join a parent training 
class, or pe^aps seek family therapy or counseling. Have 
the name and telcrphorw number of a community clinic or 
referral service at hand. 

Vhat fhft School Ca& Do 

M iny school systems have recognize Xtm BCQf» ai sever- 
ity chW :; abuse, have organized awareness prc^ranis«and 
have esiab "^h^ l repmting procedures. Perhaps it is time to 
re-examine ; :« schoot's situation and response to the prob- 
lems of abused adolescents and their particular needs. 

Reviewing the Reporting System 

A committse of teachers and administrators might decide to 
review tha schoors child abuse evictence criteria and report^ 
ing system. Is the system being used? Are evidence 
guidelines workable and realistic? Are new teachers routine* 
ty mformed of the procedures, and are ail staff memt^rs 
made aware of changes? Are lists of community re^tources 
and services kept current? Does the school have good work- 
ing relationships with the iCK:ai child prot^tive services 
agency, the police, and social welfare personnel? Does 
someone have responsibility tw following up on cases 
reported to the authorities? &>m6 schools have one person 
or a team of staff members handle all reports so that they 
are complete, timely, and consistent. 
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Providing Staff Trsining 

Your KhcKA might offer training sdssions on how to identify 
and t^p abused fiMtolMcents and how to worK with parents 
of such teenagers. An in-service workshop can tie :ed by a 
staff niember tnm chiid protectiw services or another 
special a(^cy. information on avaiiabie services can 
brcHight up to date and ideas shar«J. Plans for working with 
individual stu<tents can be drawn up and com'dinated among 
all staff members. 

Offering Programs for Youth 

An educator's time is limited, and helping an abused youth 
is only one of many im|K>rtant, tinuKKmsuming duties a 
teacher may have. Therefore, a school may choose to try a 
more comprehensive apprc»ch by organizii^ a peer counsel- 
ing program or a SQif*t«Bip grcHjp for identifkKt and suspected 
adolescent abuse victims led ot^ w a team of teachers 
or counsMTlors. Such a group (ctoscribed In the "Youth Help- 
ing Youth" guide listed In tNi next ceotion) can provide an 
adolescent with empathic peers and with caring adults. The 
program reassures the youth of the schcK>r8 ongoing con- 
cern and support. It is also an oppCMtunity to learn social 
skills and build seif-estwm, enabling the sutolescents to feel 
mor3 confident of their abilities and better prepared to func- 
tion independently and responsibly. 

Working with Parents 

if your 8Ch(K>l system runs an s^ulX Question program, a 
parent training course can be offer«i to explain techniques 
for effective discipline, communicating and negolating with 
teenagers, settling family disputes, and fair fighting* (One 
parent training program, ''Active Parenting," Is descrit>ed in 
the following section.) Or, your school's parent-teacher 
organization can conduct one-night wc^lcshops on parenting 
or t^nage problems. 
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Schools can also plan etttlvitim (parent-child dinners, recrea- 
tional events, or dan^ra) that bring fwrents and stuctonts 
into contact with other faniHies. Studies have shown that 
social isolation characterizes many child^using families. 
Parents are less likely to abuse their children if their rela- 
tionships are opw to TCTiitiny by otlwrs, if tt^ can compare 
and exchange chiidrearing techniques with other parents, 
and if they have some outlets for social activity. 

Being an Advocate for CMdren 

if there is a local group of organizations whose major con- 
cern is preventing child abuse improving \tm welfare of 
children, your school may want to participate. If there Is no 
such group, the school m^t con8t(ter leading a campaign 
to increase community awareness of adolescent abuse or 
working with other agencies to provide services for such 
youth. The possibilities for teacher, student, and parent in- 
volvement in community activities are many— poster 
displays, essay contests, production of public service 
f lessages for local ra^io and television stations, a commun- 
ity 'hotline" for troubled parents or teenagere, etc. 

B f fitin |ff i&d Bmouom 

if you wish to read more about adoieacent and chiid abuse, 
the following articles and books contain additional in^ 
formation. 

Fisher, Nancy. f^cMfg (k/t The Voksntmir in ChW A£k/m amT 
NBgkfCt Pfhgrams. (Woshtf^ton. D.C.: National Center on CIttkf 
Abuse amj f^S^. U.S. Oe^aftnmit of Heaitti, Educatkm, and 
Welfare. 1979). 

Gart)arlno, James and Anne C. Qartwino. kkittr^atnwnt of 
AOo^scwts. {Ch^c^: National Committee for Prev^tton of Cfilkf 
Abuse. 1982). 



Gartarlno, Jamefr amj Qwen OlUiain. Un<^t^mHng Abu§(¥0 PMmiikm, 
(Lexington. MasaMfiusetta: Lexington Booto, 1980). 
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Nattonal Center on CMM AtH»« and N«gHct. Stutfy Findittgs: 
National SMfy of ttm Inck^wm and Savartty of CNk/ A^fsa and 
Nagfaet. (Washtngton, O-C: U.S. 0*p«rlm«nt of Hfwlttt and Human 
SenrtCM, 1961). 

Straus. Murray, RIcliBrd GeHes, arKi Suzanne Sttinmetz. BahM 
Ooaad Ooors. Viokmca ki Uta Amartoan Family. (Garcfen City, New 
Yofle Anchor Press/DoirtMetfay, ^9BC^ 

in addition, Boys Town has produced a film on adolescent 
abus« and several books that can be used by educators in 
school programs. They include: 

Don't Qet Stuck Ttwre, An award-winning 14-minute, 16mm, 
color film for teenagers to help them understand and cope 
with abuse or recognize when a friemj may be an abuse vic- 
tim. (Thi;^ film can be viewed free of charge or purchased for 
$100.) 

Youth Helping Youth: A DIrectwS Qroup BxperfencB for 
Abuso<i Adolesc0nt3. A 44'page booklet for teachers, youth 
care workers, volunteers, and professional trainers descrit>- 
ing how to organize and run a seif-heip group for abused 
adolescents. (S2.50) 

Acf/V9 Parenting: A Trainer's Manual. A 150-page guide for 
teachers, trainers, and counselors outlining a method of 
teaching effective chiid behavior management skills to 
parents. ($6.95) 

Copies of or more information at>out those materials may be 
obtained by writing to the Ck>mmunlcations and Public Ser- 
vice Division, Boys Town, Nebraska 68010. 
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For information about Its urban high school prc^ram 
for disadvantaged youth, wrila: Boys Town Urban 
Program, Boys Town, NE 

For additlCKiai copies of this t>ookiet, write: 
Communications & Public Service Division, Boys 
Town, NE 68010 ^ y 



